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When her sifter came to live with them, the at-
mosphere of desultory tedium was ftirred by frequent
quarrelling. Bessie Doyle thought Mrs. Wheeler
an indolent prig and Wheeler an ill-used man; the
former retorted by sneering at Bessie's novel-reading
and bullying her husband's favourite child; the latter
fled from the plague of womankind and drank more
than ever.

At one time and another Mrs. Wheeler produced
six children,1 of whom all but two died in infancy.
The survivors were both girls, and because the younger
was petted by her father and her aunt, she was teased
or beaten by her mother. On the whole, therefore,
life at Ballywire was uncomfortable, and there could
have been neither surprise nor regret in the minds
of anyone concerned when in 1812 the household
broke up.

At that date the Wheeler children were respe&ively
twelve and ten years of age. Henrietta, the elder,
was a self-possessed orderly little creature, who seemed
equally indifferent to the turmoil of home and to her
mother's favouritism; Rosina, the younger, was less
balanced. She had inherited something of her father's
aloof indolence, but a good deal more of the physical
beauty, reckless intelligence and love of display
which were dominant elements in her mother's
nature. Rosina's remarkable likeness to her mother,
both in face and character, seems to have increased,
if it did not actually provoke, the persistent
cruelty with which the child was treated by the
woman who should have cared for her. Probably
deep down in Mrs. Wheeler's selfish heart there
was a frightened loathing of her own qualities, which
led her to chaftise those qualities in the helpless
person of her little girl. Certainly Rosina's failings
intensified under ill-treatment; so that what had
1 Lytton, 1.158. Devey, quoting Rosina, says five.